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The Pioneer and Leader =~ 
G When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 





1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 
defined: 
To be helpful, interesting, and in- To discuss in a practical way in- 
structive to all literary workers. teresting questions of etymology, 
To give plain and practical hints, grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
helps, and suggestions about making. 
preparing and editing manu- To record the important news of 
script. the literary world. 
To collect and publish the experi- To aid young writers in reaching 
ences, experiments, and observa- the public by advising them how 
| tions of literary people, for the to make their copy salable. 
benefit of all writers. 


: To be of value to the writers of 
To note improved methods and sermons, lectures, letters; to the 


labor-saving devices for literary — student of language; to the lover 














workers. of literature; to all, in brief, 
To print entertaining personal who write for the newspaper, 
articles by and about noted the magazine, or the book-pub- 

literary people. lisher. 
@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 


WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 


to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


G Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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W riting for the Movie Magazines 


By Dora ALBERT 


Miss ALBERT, whose experience as magazine and newspaper 
feature writer has provided other widely helpful articles in 
Tue Writer, now writes from her viewpoint as Assistant Editor 


of Movie Mirror. 


RITING for the movie magazines 

is a highly specialized field; and 
yet it is one for which any writer with 
a nose for news, the ability to handle 
interviews, and the required amount of 
writing ability can adapt himself by 
acquiring a first-hand knowledge of 
Hollywood personalities. 

It is a difficult field to break into, 
because most articles for the movie mag- 
azines are written by a definite group 
of fan writers, whose work the editor 
knows. For this very reason it is an 
extremely worth-while field, once you 
have broken into it, as the same writers 
can write again and again for the group 
of periodicals which carry this type of 
material. No matter how overstocked the 
general popular magazines may be, movie 
magazines must carry material which is 
tied up with the ever-changing news 
about movie personalties in order to 
interest movie fans. _ 

A half-dozen or more popular actors 
and actresses rush into marriage at 
Yuma, Arizona, and two fan magazines 
rush into print with “Secrets of the 
Marrying Judge of Yuma” (Motion 
Picture, March 1932), and “The New 


Gretna Green” 
1932). 

Movie Mirror handled the same sub- 
ject from a more general human-interest 
angle, with “How Hollywood’s Newest 
Husbands Proposed” (Movie Mirror, 
February, 1932). 

Ramon Novarro played in a picture 
with Greta Garbo, “Mata Hari,” and 
began raving about her to every one he 
met. An alert reporter saw a feature 
article in this, “Has Novarro Fallen in 
Love with Garbo?” and wrote it up 
for Motion Picture Magazine (March, 
1932). Photoplay handled the same idea 
in “When Nordic Met Latin,” in a recent 
February issue. 

Sometimes it is almost necessary for 
the fan magazines to anticipate the news. 

Clara Bow, whose private affairs had 
thrilled and shocked movie-goers for 
years, had changed. She had settled 
down to comparative peace and quiet 
on Rex Bell’s ranch. Here was a 
marvelous story of the regeneration of 
Hollywood’s “It” girl. The editor of 
Movie Mirror, Ruth Waterbury, ordered 
a story on “The It Girl Has Found Her 
Man.” The January issue of the mag- 


(Photoplay, February 
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azine, containing the article, went on 
sale on December 5th. Late that same 
night newspapers were calling out extras 
on Clara Bow’s marriage to Rex Bell. 
Luck kissed us, of course, but still there 
was the editor who watched news events 
so carefully that she knew what was 
likely to happen, as well as what was 
actually happening in the lives of Holly- 
wood personalities. 

The writer for fan magazines must 
be equally alert. He must watch news- 
papers, trade journals, actual happen- 
ings in the Hollywood colony, like a 
hawk. 

In general, there are six types of 


articles that are used by the fan mag- 
azines. 


1. The general feature-idea article, 
tied up, of course, with Holly- 
wood personalities and events. 

2. The article built up around the 
news about movie personalities. 

3. The personality article or the 
interview. 

4. The technical article about the 
movies, done in a highly popu- 
larized style. 

5. The symposium. 

6. The life story of a popular star. 


For the first (November, 1931) issue 
of Movie Mirror, I wrote an article 
called “Does It Pay to Be Good?” 
Three very sweet little girls, Jean 
Arthur, Fay Wray, and Mary Brian, 
had just been discharged by Paramount. 
All these girls were known for their 
virtue and lack of sophistication on the 
screen. Yet they were discharged. Why? 
Why is it that all the most popular 
actresses on the screen today, Garbo, 
Dietrich, Constance Bennett are playing 
a group of highly sophisticated women? 

These were the questions the article 
dealt with. I received an amazing 
response to this article from readers of 
the magazine, who wrote in to agree or 
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disagree. If a writer can get a general 
idea which other people can apply to 
their own personal lives, she can write 
this type of article from Oshkosh just 
as well as from Hollywood, if she knows 
anything about movie personalities. 

Other examples of general articles in 
the fan magazines are: Wedding Ring 
Blues, Real Heroes of Hollywood, and 
The Richest Kids in the World, all in 
the November, 1931 issue of Movie 
Mirror. These three articles deal with 
three things that the world is always 
interested in: romance, adventure, and 
money. ‘Then, in the February Movie 
Mirror, there appeared “Do Men Really 
Prefer Dumb Women?”, “Doing Their 
Bit” (about the bit players of Holly- 
wood), and “The Features That Make 
Them Famous,” an article on character 
reading. Photoplay, in its February 
issue, features “Any Woman Can Be 
Beautiful”; Motion Picture Magazine 
also deals with beauty and health, in 
“Don’t Diet! Curves Are Coming 
Back,” in its March issue. Picture Play 
tells about “Forbidden Love,” in its 
February, 1932 issue (romance again!). 

Photoplay’s chief requirement for 
articles is that they be tied up to the 
news of the film world. In its February 
issue, it runs an article on “Will Marlene 
Break the Spell?” because Marlene Die- 
trich had just engaged in a ten-day 
quarrel with her director, Josef Von 
Sternberg, who, Hollywood claimed, ex- 
erted over her the sort of power that 
Svengali had over Trilby. 

Movie Mirror always sticks close to 
the news. In the December issue it ran 
an article called “What Next, Gloria?” 
dealing with Gloria Swanson’s new ro- 
mance, and about five days after the 
magazine went on sale Gloria Swanson’s 
official marriage to Michael Farmer was 
announced. The first article in its 


March issue was “Hollywood’s Newest 
Romance,” telling about the romance of 
Joan Bennett and Gene Markey. 
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Modern Screen frequently runs one- 
page articles built around the news of 
the month. 

Movie Classic has a tabloid section in 
which it runs short articles, about eight 
hundred words long, dealing with sensa- 
tional developments in the news about 
movie stars. In the March, 1932 issue, 
for instance, they have articles on “Is 
Garbo’s Double Taking Her Place?”, 
“Shrapnel Near Chevalier’s Heart Still 
Threatens Comedian’s Life,” ‘“March’s 
Make-Up as ‘Mr. Hyde’ Caused Actor 
Constant Pain,” and other articles of 
the same type. 

Personality articles for movie mag- 
azines are of two types. There is the 
article which introduces a new person- 
ality or a personality that the movie- 
fans have seen on the screen, but know 
little about in private life, and then 
there is the article about some well- 
known personality. 

In dealing with a comparatively new 
personality, the fan writer can tell simply 
what he is like, where he comes from, 
how he got into the movies, and all that 
sort of thing. But when you’re dealing 
with some one who’s as well known, say, 
as Gloria Swanson, Maurice Chevalier, 
Norma Shearer, or Joan Crawford, you 
simply have to have a new angle on them. 
If you can find a human-interest angle 
and tie it to the right person, you may 
be able to get a fan editor interested, 
but not one of them will listen if all you 
say is that you’d like to interview Joan 
Crawford. 

In its February issue, Movie Mirror 
ran an interview with Joan Crawford on 
“Maxims of a Modern Maid.” That’s 
an example of how a human-interest 
angle can be tied to a different per- 
sonality. 

Try to figure out an angle before you 
suggest the subject to an editor. 

I worked on Silver Screen, another 
fan magazine, before I came to Movie 
Mirror. I went up to interview George 








Bancroft, the he-man star of the screen, 
with a number of ideas in mind. One 
idea was to get him to tell how he over- 
came what he regarded as his worst 
fault. I asked him about that. 

“Oh, I guess I had the same faults 
as all other boys,” he said vaguely, and 
I couldn’t get him to say anything 
further on the subject. 

I tried other tacks. None of them 
worked. I was getting desperate. I 
wanted to get a definite human-interest 
angle for him. 

Finally I asked him for material on 
“What Women Ought to Understand 
about Men.” 

“Women understand men beautifully,” 
he said. “The one thing they don’t 
understand is themselves.” 

And that was when my interview really 
began! That was the angle I finally 
used. 

You have to have an angle in mind 
when you start out to get an interview, 
but if your angle doesn’t work, if the 
questions you ask don’t bring out any- 
thing you can really use as copy, you 
have to be ready to veer around to 
another subject. 

Don’t make your final written inter- 
view a hodgepodge of different subjects. 
You simply have to get the right angle 
and stick to it. An interview can be 
ruined if it attempts to cover too much 
ground. 

One of the best reporters on Movie 
Mirror was sent to get a story on “What 
One Year of Hollywood Has Done to 
Marlene Dietrich.” She couldn’t get it. 
Marlene refused to talk about it. So 
did everybody else. But by interviewing 
dozens of people on the lot where Marlene 
worked, she got a story about Marlene 
that was so excellent that the editor 
used it anyway. 

Every fan magazine uses general fea- 
ture articles, articles that tie up with 
the news and personality articles. 

Several of the fan magazines also use 
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technical articles, when they are written 
in popular style. Movie Mirror runs an 
occasional technical article of this type. 
The December issue contained a story 
on “Taking Talkie Tests,” and the March 
issue a story of the “Slanguage of the 
Studios.” Usually people submitting 
articles on subjects of this type make 
them far too technical in style and not 
very understandable to the average 
reader. 

Symposiums are popular with several 
of the movie magazines, but certainly not 
with Movie Mirror. These are the 
articles in which several people are in- 
terviewed on the same subject. For in- 
stance, Screenland, in its February issue, 
tells “What Hollywood Talks About,” 
giving excerpts from interviews with 
different stars. Photoplay in October, 
1931, ran an article on “How Ten Stars 
Overcame Self-Consciousness.” 

If a writer has a good idea of this 
sort, Movie Mirror would rather see it 
handled in an interview with one person 
We almost in- 


than in a symposium. 
variably reject symposium ideas as such. 
Few writers know how to make them 
interesting. 

Life stories of popular stars are al- 
most always written on order or by 


special arrangement. ‘These stories usu- 
ally run for about two installments, con- 
tain previously unpublished material on 
the lives of the stars, and are generally 
in the first person. 

Movie Mirror has run life stories on 
Clark Gable, James Cagney, and Marie 
Dressler. Other magazines which some- 
times run life stories are Modern Screen, 
Screen Play, Silver Screen, and Screen- 
land. 

In the writing of fan magazine mate- 
rial, the writer living in Hollywood has, 
of course, a tremendous advantage. A 
certain amount of fan magazine writing 
can also be done from New York City, 
as many of the stars spend their vaca- 
tions there. 


Occasionally a writer in some small 
town gets hold of material that is valu- 
able to the fan magazines. A _ writer 
living in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
got hold of the first check Clara Bow 
had ever received for her film work (it 
was all of fifty dollars), and some stills 
from Clara Bow’s movie production. He 
sold the pictures to Silver Screen. An- 
other writer who once lived in Clark 
Gable’s home town sold some early pic- 
tures of Gable to Picture Play. 

There is one department in almost all 
the fan magazines, however, that is open 
to writers all over the country. Almost 
every fan magazine runs a department 
of readers’ letters and awards prizes for 
the best letters each month. 

Here is a list of movie magazines, and 
where prizes are offered: 


Movie Mirror, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Ruth Waterbury, Editor. 
Sold in six chain stores: Grand-Silver 
Stores, Inc., J. G. McCrory Company, 
McLellan Stores, G. C. Murphy Com- 
pany, Neisner Bros., Inc., J. J. Newberry 
Co. Runs department, “Speak for Your- 
self,” in which seven prizes are offered 
every month for the best letters on movie 
sub jects—$20, First Prize; $10, Second; 
and five prizes of $1 each. Prize letters 
must be 200 words or less. Address 
“Speak for Yourself” Department, Movie 
Mirror, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 


Puotopiay, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. James R. Quirk, Editor and 
Publisher. Runs department of “Brick- 
bats and Bouquets,” offering three prizes 
for the best letters each month—$25, 
$10, and $5. Literary ability doesn’t 
count, but candid opinions and construc- 
tive suggestions do. Write up to 200 
words, no more. They reserve the right 
to cut letters to suit space limitations. 
No letters can be returned. Address The 
Editor, Photoplay, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 
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New Movie, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Hugh Weir is Editorial Director ; 
Verne Porter, Executive Editor. This is 
one of the Tower Magazines sold through 
the Woolworth stores. It runs a depart- 
ment of letters, in which it offers one 
dollar for every interesting and construc- 
tive letter published. Address A-Dollar- 
for-Your-Thoughts, The New Movie 
Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Movern Screen, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. 
This magazine is sold in the Kress and 
Kresge stores. It runs a department 
of letters, but offers no prizes for them. 


Motion Picture Macazine, 1501 Boad- 
way, New York City. Laurence Reid, 
Editor. Runs “Letters from Our 
Readers,” offering three prizes each 
month for the three best letters—$20, 
First Prize; $10, Second Prize; and $5, 
Third Prize. It asks writers to try to 
keep within 200 words and asks them to 
sign full name and address. Ht will 
use initials, if requested to do so. Ad- 
dress Letter Page, Motion Picture Mag- 
azine, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 


Movie Cuassic, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City is also published by the same 
company which controls Motion Picture 
Magazine and it has the same editor, 
Laurence Reid. It awards the same 
amount in prizes: $20, $10, and $5. 
It has the same rules for contest letters 
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as Motion Picture Magazine. Address 
Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Screen Pray, Hotitywoop, anp ScrREEN 
Boox are all published by Fawcett and 
edited by Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Their 
new address is 529 South Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Screen Boox and 
Screen Pray run letter departments, 
but offer no prizes. Hottywoop runs no 
such department. 


Picture Puay, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Norbert Lusk, Editor. This 
is @ Street and Smith publication. It 
runs a department of letters, but offers 
no prizes. 


ScREENLAND, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Delight Evans, Editor. It 
runs a department called Hoots and 
Hoorays, offering prizes of $20, $15, 
$10, and $5 for letters. Letters are 
limited to 150 words and should be 
mailed to reach ScrEENLAND by the 10th 
of each month. Address Hoots and 
Hoorays, Screenland, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


StrvEr Screen, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Eliot Keen, Editor. Runs 
a department called Love and Hisses, 
offering prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for 
the best letters each month, of 200 words 
or less. Address Love and Hisses Editor, 
Silver Screen, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


VII—TuHe Woman’s PAGE 


By Haruanp F. Mancuester 


NEARLY a hundred years ago, a 
woman named Sarah Josepha Hale 
became editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Mrs. Hale had an extraordinary notion. 
She thought that the business of running 
a house ought to be called “domestic 
science,” an expression no one had heard 
before. She said that housekeeping was 
not an instinctive feminine accomplishment 
—it was something that had to be learned. 
And she told her editor that many women 
would welcome advice about cooking, 
table-setting, embroidery, and what to 
do when Johnny had tantrums. 

Mr. Godey, impressed by her previous 
editorial success, told her to go ahead, 
even though it meant changing the entire 
policy of the magazine. So, during the 
forty years of her editorship, she gave 
advice on an amazing number of domestic 
matters. Health, education, fashions in 
women’s clothes, home architecture, 
beauty, calisthenics, gardening, interior 
decorating, etiquette, and “cookery,” as 
it was then termed, were some of the 
subjects upon which she wrote fluently 
and often. 

Many of Mrs. Hale’s ideas seem quaint 
today, but Mr. Godey did not have 
reason to regret his decision. By 1850 
she had built the circulation of Godey’s 
up to 150,000, which was the largest 
distribution of any monthly magazine. 
And its owner reaped a golden harvest. 

One wonders what was the matter with 
newspaper editors who saw this going 
on beneath their noses. Perhaps the 
rugged individual journalism of those 
days, when editors were staunch political 
partisans, and the promise of women 
readers would have been greeted with 
scorn, was the reason for their neglect 
of a lucrative idea. And it is obvious 
that in the pre-advertising era the idea 


would not have been quite so lucrative 
as it is now. 

It is only within the last two decades 
that newspapers have followed in the 
path so well marked out by Godey’s, and 
only within the last few years have they 
realized its possibilities to the full. 

The early attempts of newspapers to 
attract housewives were for the most 
part experimental and ill-begotten. Dis- 
gruntled reporters were told to clip 
“woman stuff’ from the magazines to 
run as filler. Readers were invited to 
send in their favorite recipes, and the 
only concern of the desk man who pasted 
them up was that there should not be 
too much pie. As a guide to housewives, 
these early woman’s pages were often 
of less value than back-fence gossip. Yet 
they undoubtedly attracted some addi- 
tional circulation and advertising. 

Lord Northcliffe went at the idea 
hammer and tongs. When a thing is 
good business, the more of it the better, 
he seems to have argued. So he put 
out a daily paper entirely for women. 
Sensational news and gossip especially 
written for feminine readers filled the 
columns not devoted to cooking, fashions, 
and beauty and love chatter. The paper 
failed. He forgot that the majority of 
English families take only one paper— 
the one preferred by the husband. And 
he probably underestimated the breadth 
of interest of his women readers. 

Soon there was an epidemic of start- 
ing woman’s pages in most of the papers 
of the country. This was in recognition 
of the fact that has since won increased 
attention, that women spend most of the 
income of the average American family, 
whether for food, clothing, books, wash- 
ing machines, radio sets, furniture, kiddie 
cars, or tulip bulbs. Few organizations, 
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particularly ones owned by corporations, 
spend money for love of the people. 
The hundreds of woman’s pages which 
now present daily advice on many sub- 
jects are designed to attract women 
readers so that they will buy the food 
and other products advertised on the 
woman’s page or elsewhere in the paper, 
so that advertisers will be impressed and 
advertise more. But this is no attempt 
at cynical debunking—the system may 
work out beneficially for all concerned. 

When competition in woman’s pages 
arose, the desk man with the cob pipe 
breathed a sign of relief and returned 
to his own particular brand of knitting. 
Editors, whose minds, viewed in histori- 
cal retrospect, work slowly, arrived at 
the astounding conclusion that editors 
of woman’s pages should be women. 
Most men think that all women can 
cook or make hooked rugs out of their 
husbands’ old trousers, but they are fully 
aware that not all women can write. So 


in many cases girl reporters were placed 


in charge of woman’s pages. That was 
not a bad idea. Editors are not often 
wrong in assuming that the good reporter 
can write a better article about any sub- 
ject than an expert in the field. 

But it caused some wild scrambling. 
One young lady who suddenly found her- 
self in the position of household editor 
forthwith enrolled in a cooking school. 
Every night she attended a lecture and 
demonstration, and the next day she 
wrote in her page what she had learned. 
She eventually became a_ well-qualified 
home expert. 

Competition increased still more, and 
it became necessary for newspapers to 
show their women readers that there 
was real authority behind a recipe for 
corn muffins. Arrangements were made 
with reputable cooking schools or with 
domestic science teachers in colleges. 
They, tested all recipes before the paper 
printed them, and for a consideration, the 
name of the school was used in the page. 
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Meanwhile, magazines had established 
their own laboratories for the testing 
of food. Newspapers were quick to 
copy the idea. The New York Tribune 
was the first to start a “newspaper 
kitchen,” now called “The Herald- 
Tribune Institute.” Other papers fol- 
lowed, and ladies in white aprons made 
lemon pies behind plate-glass windows, 
much to the delight of hungry reporters, 
and to the pleasure of the food com- 
panies whose products were so promi- 
nently used. 

Then, as far as cooking advice was 
concerned, the woman’s pages had ap- 
proximated perfection. Usually a skilled 
newspaper woman of broad interests be- 
came editor, and the expert was there 
to check all recipes and cooking methods. 
New prepared salad dressings, butter 
substitutes, canned goods, and so on, 
found their way somehow into recipes 
on the woman’s page near the advertise- 
ments of these products. 

But there are many things besides 
recipes on a woman’s page. We said 
that the editor should be a woman of 
broad interests. In her page or section 
may appear articles about the following 
subjects: interior decorating, beauty, 
etiquette and party planning, child 
welfare, advice to the lovelorn, health, 
fashions, shopping, gardens, sometimes 
society and club news, and miscel- 
laneous features, like birthday horo- 
scopes, graphology, “The Married Life 
of Helen and Warren,” or articles like 
those of Roe Fulkerson. 

It is the task of the woman’s page 
editor to edit the syndicate and other 
features which the paper uses, write 
heads for them, send the cuts to the 
engraving room, and “make up” the 
page or pages in the composing room. 
Sometimes she selects and buys the fea- 
tures she wishes to use—sometimes the 
managing editor buys them. Usually she 
writes a lead article, and is executive of 
her department of three or four people— 
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letters which come by every mail. It is 
obvious that her ability as a newspaper 
woman comes before intimate knowledge 
of all the departments of information 
which she supervises. 

Most of these features are now bought 
from syndicates; on some papers virtu- 
ally all of them. If a newspaper wishes 
to dispense entirely with a woman’s page 
department, it may contract to receive 
each day a solid page in matrix form, 
like that of United Features, which goes 
out daily to over a hundred subscribers, 
and includes articles on style, etiquette, 
child training, beauty, cooking, and 
general home-making. 

There is a tendency on many large 
papers to have the interior decorating, 
advice to the lovelorn, and etiquette 
departments, as well as the cooking, 
handled by experts on the local staff. 
Home decoration varies in different parts 
of the country; customs of conduct vary 
somewhat, and the dish which would be 
inexpensive to prepare in southern Cali- 
fornia might be a great luxury in New 
England. Articles on child welfare, 
beauty, health, and gardens are more 
often bought from syndicates. 

One does not have to recite the names 
of the nationally known syndicate writers 
on these topics. They have great in- 
fluence. The child welfare articles of 
Angelo Patri appear in over a hundred 
newspapers; Arthur Dean is important 
in the same field. Emily Post has a 
wide following in matters concerning the 
right fork, and Eleanor Gunn and Mary 
Marshall are popular fashion advisers. 
In the field for which no better term has 
been invented than “advice to the love- 
lorn,” Kathleen Norris, Dorothy Dix, and 
Helen Woodward are leaders, although the 
last-mentioned tends rather toward gen- 
eral philosophy of living and getting along 
together. Doris Blake is another success- 
ful adviser on general living problems. 
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girls whose chief duty is to open, assort, 
and sometimes answer the deluge of 





This is a good place to speak of the 
social value of properly conducted advice 
columns, which are often the subject of 
ridicule. There is nothing funny about 
the appeal of a girl who wants to know 
how best to manage her life and has no 
one to consult but the “adviser” of her 
local paper. You have only to read 
some of the columns of this sort to see 
that the advice column is growing up. 
It is losing its old comic-valentine aspect, 
and no one but a callow sophisticate can 
ignore its influence or responsibilities. 
A column of this nature is worthy of 
the best effort any newspaper woman 
can give. Mental maturity, a sympa- 
thetic disposition, and some ability to 
write are the main requisites for this 
work, These given, youth should be no 
handicap, and there are many young 
women conducting these columns. 

The present tendency is to dramatize, 
or humanize, advice or instructions— 
even a recipe. Instead of giving bare 
directions for the preparation o1 a dish, 
a writer like Betsy Callister will present 
it in semi-fiction form. Mary, the young 
wife, wonders what she shall prepare for 
Bob’s dinner. Instead of merely giving 
a recipe for a late lunch for school 
children, she will name the children and 
picture them coming home, wondering 
what Mother has for them. Devices of 
this sort increase the number of one’s 
readers. 

In general, the best preparation for 
woman’s page work is a broad general 
education and some experience in writing 
and editing. Other things being equal, 
the woman with this equipment is more 
likely to become the editor of a woman’s 
page on a large newspaper than the one 
who confines her preparation to her 
specialty, be it home economics, interior 
decorating, fashions, or any of the other 
fields. The girl who wishes to become 
a home economics expert will, of course, 
attend the best school she can afford 
where the subject is taught. And she 
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will be wise to start writing and submit- 
ting articles to editors as soon as possible. 

The syndicate is the high goal. The 
big salaries, the big reputations, the 
contracts for magazime articles and radio 
broadcasts, and the publishers’ offers for 
books come in greatest numbers to the 
nationally known figures. Yet the ex- 
pert for the individual paper may make 
handsome side profits from the same list 
of markets, particularly if she is situated 
in one of the dozen larger cities. 

The best gauge of the comparative 
popularity of the various features is the 
number of letters from readers request- 
ing advice. Marjorie Mills, one of the 
best-known woman’s page editors in the 
East, reports that questions on cooking 
lead in number. Then come problems of 
beauty (personal appearance as distinct 
from fashion), and etiquette and party 
planning, grouped together, come third. 

A recently published bulletin gave the 
result’ »f a survey of women’s interest 
in the newspapers, made by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 
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It is stated that the women of America 
write 40,000,000 letters a year to their 
daily papers, that their attendance at 
cooking schools conducted by daily 
papers total 3,000,000, and that they 
buy from these papers 5,000,000 dress 
patterns a year. 

“Significant” is the word to describe 
these figures to the young woman who 
wishes to embark on a journalistic career, 
particularly if she draws two parallel 
perpendicular lines through the first 
letter of the word. 

Maxim Gorky once wrote that in 
material questions, such as hygiene, hous- 
ing, domestic science, “woman’s influence 
is not only equal but superior to man’s 
and is surer to lead to good results.” 

From any point of view, the contents 
of the woman’s page is probably the 
most important non-news reading matter 
in the newspaper, and wields the greatest 
power. As to the ultimate political in- 
fluence of a properly-built Irish stew as 
compared with that of a well-written 


editorial, I cast my vote for the Irish 
stew. 


Some Pointers for Novelists 


By Este M. Husacuex 


T is one thing to sit at a desk chew- 

ing the end of a pencil and hoping 
to draw inspiration from four walls, but 
quite another to work as Edna Ferber 
does when she begins writing a novel. 
Miss Ferber goes about writing in a 
businesslike way. She knows what she 
wants and goes out to find it. Take 
the evolution of “Cimarron” as an ex- 
ample. Evidently, Miss Ferber saw the 
opportunity for a dramatic story in the 
rapidly built State of Oklahoma ; further- 
more, she realized the timeliness of the 
subject. Recognition of the timeliness 
of a subject may be instinct or the 
result of study and experience, but it is 


undoubtedly an essential quality if one 
would write a succession of “best sellers.” 
It had much to do with the inspiration 
of “Cimarron” and its success. 

With just that much in her mind 
about her story, the fact that it should 
deal with pioneer days in Oklahoma, Miss 
Ferber went after her material. In Okla- 
homa City some one directed her to Mrs. 
Tom B. Ferguson of Watonga. It was 
a fortunate suggestion, because Mrs. 
Ferguson, whose husband was for a time 
Governor of the State and the founder 
of a pioneer newspaper, has herself only 
recently retired from active management 
of that paper. Miss Ferber telegraphed 
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her asking for an appointment and Mrs. 
Ferguson invited the novelist, whom she 
had never met, to visit her in her home. 
From that point Mrs. Ferguson’s ac- 
count of that visit shows clearly Miss 
Ferber’s method of gathering material, 
as well as the percentage of fact in the 
resulting novel. 

“Miss Ferber arrived at my home 
about four o’clock of a Sunday after- 
noon,” Mrs. Ferguson explained. “Almost 
immediately she began to ask me ques- 
tions about my coming to Oklahoma and 
my life here during the early days. We 
were sitting in my living room and I 
rather expected that she would like to 
rest, at least until the next morning, but 
she had no such plan. She is a very 
rapid and very steady worker. She ques- 
tions like an experienced interviewer, and 
before long she had me talking about 
packing the wagon for our trip to Okla- 
homa. I could see that that trip was 
the thing that interested her at once. 
She had evidently struck the trail to an 
idea and she was determined to follow it. 
She didn’t let me digress. She persisted 
until she had found out just what we 
put into that wagon, how I packed it, 
what my sensations were on the trip, 
and at the various stops we made. She 
even wanted to know what I wore and 
took everything I said down in short- 
hand. She asked me how we built a fire, 
what we ate, how I prepared it. She 
wanted to know how I felt about every- 
thing I saw and did. She drew out the 
reaction to the situations and the people. 
She wanted a human document rather 
than bare facts. Naturally, recalling 
those eventful days reminded me of hap- 
penings, little stories that held particular 
interest for me. That is probably why 
I told her the incident of my three-year- 
old boy running away, an incident which 
she used almost exactly as it happened, 
although she made the boy older. 

“Adroit questioning led me into telling 
our experiences step by step until I was 
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telling her about the founding of our 
paper. That again seemed to make a 
special appeal and that very evening, 
after dinner, I took her to my printing 
office. She studied the place very care- 
fully. She was particularly anxious to 
see the few relics of the early days which 
we had kept for purely sentimental 
reasons. Among those were the old 
shooting stick and quoins, parts of the 
first meager equipment with which we 
set up the first paper. Even an old 
muffin pan which we brought with us 
in the wagon drew her attention. She 
is keen and quick and she knows where 
to make the attack and how to draw 
information from every possible source. 
While she was staying in my home she 
went to the office with me every day. 
She watched me at work, she talked with 
the men, and learned how the paper was 
set up. I know she even had one of the 
men show her how to use a linotype 
machine, and she spent considerable time 
with my foreman. He was a peculiar 
type and one can recognize him in one 
of her characters, although Jesse, as we 
called him, does not drink. That is a 
fault she gave him for dramatic purposes. 

“I was interested to see how carefully 
she studied my files. I have the bound 
files of the paper from the first year 
it was published, and the earliest volumes 
were the ones she went over most indus- 
triously. She took copious notes, in fact 
she copied entire stories which were very 
evidently of use to her later. It seems 
to me that the story must have begun 
to formulate when she heard the account 
of our trip into Oklahoma, and even- 
tually she must have thought it best 
to combine that with a story of the 
Indians of the State . . . the newly rich 
Indians of the oil districts. At one time 
we had an Indian writing for our paper 
and she made very definite use of his 
articles. She was very anxious to go 
to an Indian Reservation, so I took her 
to one, but she went to others after she 
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left my home and I feel it is a combina- 
tion of her impressions which formed the 
foundation of that part of ‘Cimarron.’ 

“Her hero is so strikingly like a 
brilliant young lawyer that it was not 
surprising to find that, in Yancy’s de- 
fense of a young woman, she used a 
speech which he had actually made in 
a similar case. Even the heroine’s name 
has an association with that particular 
attorney’s family, which shows with what 
painstaking care she studies facts in order 
to write fiction. One cannot actually call 
the historical and fictional characters 
identical, but there is much that is 
biographical in Yancy, although he is 
a creation of Miss Ferber’s clever pen. 

“Even in using my story, fiction and 
fact are so skillfully blended that it has 
been embarrassing at times, because 
people believe the entire story. They 
ask if my son actually married an 
Indian. He certainly did not. But 
because she has so accurately related 
incidents in his childhood, it is difficult 
to recognize where fact ends and fiction 
begins. They ask, those who never met 
Governor Ferguson, whether my husband 
was like Yancy. He certainly was not, 
although in describing our paper and 
his work with it, she gives enough facts 
to make the whole story ring true.” 

It is the cleverness of the reporter 
and the imagination of the fiction writer 
which have made it possible for Edna 
Ferber to weave fact and fancy into a 
fascinating whole. The impressive part 
of Mrs. Ferguson’s account of her con- 
tact with the novelist seems to be the 
painstaking care with which Miss Ferber 
searches for concrete material upon which 
to build a story. It seems almost the 
method one uses in gathering material for 
an informative article, a combination of 
interviewing, research, and observation. 
After that careful preparation she had 
yet to translate it into fiction, and it 
makes one realize what a tremendous task 
the writing of a “best seller” can be. 
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After Miss Ferber left Watonga she. 


went to Mrs. Ferguson’s son’s home in 
Tulsa. In his home she noticed a minia- 
ture which absorbed her interest for 
some time. It showed Mrs. Ferguson 
as she looked when she first came to 
Oklahoma. It is interesting to note that 
when “Cimarron” appeared in serial form, 
the illustrations showed Sabre looking 
and dressed like the girl in the miniature. 

When “Cimarron” was filmed, Mrs. 
Ferguson was called to Hollywood to 
help in setting up the print shop and 
to serve as a model for the Sabre of 
later days, so accurately had Miss Ferber 
studied a real person for her novel. 

“It was interesting to meet Miss Ferber 
and interesting to read what she wrote as 
a result of her visit to Oklahoma,” Mrs. 
Ferguson said. “I know she found her 
story while she was with me, because as 
she went away she said, ‘I have been all 
over Oklahoma looking for material, but 
you have given me my story.’ ” 

That was the start of “Cimarron,” 
but Miss Ferber says that sometimes a 
sentence begins a story for her. With 
“Show Boat,” that was the case. She 
had written a play which was not as suc- 
cessful as it might have been, but there 
were some who had great faith in it. In 
fact, one man said, “We’ll make a go of it, 
if we have to hire a show boat to do it.’” 

“What’s a show boat?” Miss Ferber 
asked, and the answer started her on the 
search for material which eventually be- 
came one of her most successful novels. 
She went directly to the land of show 
boats and met and studied show-boat 
people just as carefully as she met and 
studied Oklahoma pioneers when she was 
developing “Cimarron.” 

It may be something to remember the 
next time you sit at your desk wait- 
ing for an inspiration, this search for 
material which takes an experienced 
novelist many miles and many weeks to 
gather. It makes writing a less solitary 
grind, but it does not eliminate hard work. 
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The Sonnet 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Tus article was planned for inclusion in the series on verse, 
which Miss Davies was obliged to discontinue because of illness. 


HE Poet’s poem is the sonnet. A 

sonnet, finely conceived and power- 
fully executed, is as great, perhaps, as 
any poem can be. 

Precision of pattern, accuracy of finish, 
beauty of sound, and nobility of thought 
are presupposed in the true sonnet. 

Recently there has been a return to 
the sonnet form. The great success of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s recent book, 
“Fatal Interview,” has swelled the wave 
of public interest in the sonnet. Poets 
have always loved it, and readers now 
are coming to appreciate it more than 
ever. 

The sonnet is a poem of fourteen 
iambic five-foot lines with a prescribed 
rhyme scheme. There are two forms, the 
Italian and the Shakespearean. The 
sonnet expresses a single thought or 
emotion. Its fourteen lines are divided 
into two groups, the first of eight, and 
the second of six lines. The eight lines 
are called the octave; the six, the sestet, 
sometimes spelled sestette or sextet. 

The octave is subdivided into two 
groups of four lines each, the first and 
fourth, and the second and third lines 
in each group rhyming, though writers, 
especially today, vary the traditional 
rhyme scheme. The poet expresses a 
general thought in the octave and applies 
this to a particular case in the sestet. 

We think of Dante when we think of 
the birth of the sonnet, though it was 
really Guido Guinicelli of Bologna who 
evolved the sonnet from the canzone, a 
more complex form of lyric poetry. 
Dante’s sonnets followed his and became 
better known. 

The Elizabethan sonnets were derived 
from Dante’s and Petrarch’s. 


Petrarch’s sonnets were all written 
in a highly conventionalized, accurate 
form. The octave had two rhymes: 
abbaabba. 

In the sestet he used varying patterns. 

On Laura’s death, Petrarch wrote the 
sonnet : 

“Go, grief-bewildered Sonnet, Kneel and 

Knock.” 

Petrarch’s sonnets have been called by 
critics “the greatest love sonnets ever 
written by any poet in any language.” 

The first English sonneteers copied 
Petrarch. 

The Elizabethan writers’ sonnets va- 
ried from the Italian. Shakespeare used 
three quatrains with each quatrain hav- 
ing its own rhymes, not necessarily the 
same as the other quatrains. Then he 
closed with a couplet at the end. This 
is called the Elizabethan sonnet, or the 
Shakespearean. It is used magnificently 
in Shakespeare’s poem beginning: 

“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 

I all alone bewail my outcast state”— 

The sonnets of Donne, Sidney, Dray- 
ton, Constable, and Shakespeare are 
worth much study. 

Sir Philip Sidney wrote a sonnet se- 
quence of over one hundred poems, to 
“Stella.” Spencer’s sequence is called 
Amoretti. Shakespeare’s sonnet sequence 
is, of course, the best known of all. 

We have one hundred and forty-four 
sonnets by Shakespeare. They were first 
published in 1608, though they were 
written much earlier. 

The Shakespearean sonnet, three quat- 
rains and a couplet, gives, as we have 
seen, a greater range and freedom than 
the Petrarchian sonnet. 

One of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s 
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sonnets to learn by heart is the one 
beginning: 


“That time of year thou mayst in me 
behold 


When yellow leaves or none or few do 
han 


g 
Upon the boughs which shake against the 
cold 


Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.” 

We have many examples of the sonnet 
in English literature, from the sixteenth 
century to the present. 

The sonnets of Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth should be familiar to 
every student of poetry, as well as Ro- 
setti’s sonnet sequence, “The House of 
Life,’ Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” and Keat’s familiar 
ones. 

Interesting sonnets on the sonnet are: 
“Scorn not the sonnet,” by Wordsworth; 
“The Sonnet,” by John Addington 
Symonds; “The Sonnet,” by Richard 
Watson Gilder; and “The Sonnet’s 
Voice,” by Theodore Watts Dunton. 

Good sonnets also to study are the 
two by Masefield, beginning: 

“Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying,” 


and the other opening with the line: 
“Beauty, have pity! for the strong have 
power.” 

All Masefield’s sonnets in “Good Fri- 
day” are worth constant perusal. 

The sonnet has beauty and dignity. 
It has, more than any other form, logic. 
It has also usually tranquillity, always 
self-control. Restraint, with here and 
there, perhaps, a breaking out of violent 
feeling, marks it. 

But though the sonnet imposes re- 
straint, this is not so much the case 
now as formerly. Modern poets have 
wrested it into a new freedom, though 
keeping most of its traditional char- 
acteristics. Indeed, the important thing 
about the sonnet, for the modern poet, 
is that it is becoming freer now. First, 
Rupert Brooke, and then Edna Millay, 


have done more than any others, perhaps, 
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to bring a warmth and humanness into 
this once cold and austere form. It 
would be a pity, of course, to lose its 
dignity and high austerity, but we can 
never do that. The form itself, even 
though freed a little, will still automati- 
cally preserve a noble dignity, which is 
more striking sometimes for the contrast- 
ing touch of humanness. The sonnet has a 
splendor and a perfection that no other 
form - possesses. 

Free verse did something to free the 
sonnet. The other forces subtly chang- 
ing it are the same forces that are 
changing all modern life, the greater 
frankness and freedom which touch our 
emotions and customs touch our sonnets, 
too, and bring them nearer to our daily 
lives. And all this is as it should be. 
It has given a new lease of life to the 
sonnet, the fact is proven that it can be 
impudently changed a little, and it has 
made more poets turn to the form. 

Teachers have always told us that 
writing sonnets is a metrical exercise 
that we ought religiously to take. It is 
splendid training, if and when you like 
to do it. It is, however, bad for the 
pupil and worse for the sonnet, if you 
force yourself to attempt the form, while 
disliking it. If you find you hate the 
toil, it means either that you have not 
yet progressed to the point where you 


are ready for the sonnet, or else that _ 


you are not one of the persons who 
should write them. Only those who love 
the sonnet should write it. There is 
nothing finer in all poetry than a fine 


sonnet, and nothing worse than a bad 
one. 


An example of the Italian sonnet is 
the following, by Wordsworth: 


“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
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Are all un-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn.” 


You will notice that the first eight 
lines, the octave, are rhymed in this 
fashion: 


abba abba 
The sestet follows this pattern: 
cdecded 


In the Italian sonnet, the sestet may 


also be rhymed: 
cde cde 


If you wish to write a sonnet, a good 
procedure is to read as many of the 
classic and famous sonnets as you pos- 
sibly can, at a stretch. This will start 
your brain thinking in iambic pentameter. 
Sonnet lines will immediately come to 
you, instead of shorter, more explosive 
lyric lines, or broken free-verse lines. 
Then, when you feel that you have been 
successful in the evocation of a sonnet- 
forming mood, leave your mind blank 
and open to impressions. Lines in the 
sonnet meter and length will float into 
your mind. Reject all the trite, obvious, 
ordinary ones, until finally a line of 
beauty that’s quite your own, and not 
an echo, will appear. Snatch it, write 
it down, and more than likely your pen 
will go on for three more lines, or four, 
following up that thought in sonnet form. 
You will probably find yourself stuck at 
the fifth line, that is if you are writing 
the immeasurably more difficult Italian 
sonnet, for the fifth line is always the 
hardest one in the octave, except for 
the eighth. If you have trouble with 
the fifth line, number it five, and leave 
it blank for the moment. Go on. The 
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sixth and seventh are always easy. You 
may have trouble with the eighth. Your 
fifth and eighth lines must rhyme with 
your first and fourth, so at this point 
you will do well to run over all the 
rhymes that match that first line. Save 
the best for your eighth line, for that 
is very much more important than your 
fifth. Let your fifth have the less at- 
tractive or effective rhyme. Apart from 
rhyme, in the realm of meaning alone, 
your eighth line is the most important, 
except for the first, im your octave. 
This eighth line must swell the thought 
to a triumphant climax, and that climax 
should come in the last word in the 
rhyme. You may have to work for 
some time over that line. But if you 
have trouble, leave it for the moment 
and go on. 

Now your sestet should begin a new 
thought, growing out of the thought 
you have just completed. It may 
amplify it, or deny it. The first line 
of your sestet must be good, and the 
last two lines must be better. They must 
be as nearly perfect as you can make 
them. 

The three lines sandwiched in between 
the first line and the last couplet do not 
matter much. They can be weaker, if 
anything is to be weak in this final part 
of the poem. 

Now go back and fill in any of the 
places you had trouble with before. As a 
rule, it is better to rush a thing through 
and get all the striking lines you can, 
before your mood goes, and then go 
back and fill in and revise later. 

After the sonnet is finished, look over 
it severely for any weak spots. Have 
you dragged in a word, just for the 
rhyme? That must never be done. At 
least it must seem never to be done. 
Each rhyme should seem inevitable. If 
there are simply not enough rhymes in 
the language for good and natural ones 
to mate with the ones you started with, 
there is only one thing to do. You must 
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change your phrasing so as to use a 
totally different word at the end of the 
line, one that has more rhymes. Soon 
you will learn which rhyme sounds are 
unwise to use in sonnets, because of 
their not having enough mates, and if 
you want to save yourself unnecessary 
trouble, you will not use these. Often 
it is simply a matter of saying exactly 
the same thing in slightly different words. 

Naturalness, or seeming natural, is 
imperative. ‘The thing that mars most 
amateur sonnets is stiffness. Precision 
and finish are necessary. Writing son- 
nets corrects a tendency to uncertainty 
and vagueness. 

A sonnet is grave, austere, with high 
dignity and depth. The thundering 
polysyllables in which the sonnet delights 
give it its power. 

Never write a whole sonnet without 
one big word in it. If you do, you will 
lose one of the greatest values the sonnet 
can give you—dignity. The sonnet was 
made for such words as “memorial,” with 
its long melody. There is a nobility, a 
splendor, a poise, in a sonnet which 
monosyllabic words alone cannot bring 
out wholly. Only a blending of long 
and short words can produce the effect. 

The rhyme scheme of the sonnet is 
easy. The hardest thing is to make your 
octave a whole, to end it at the eighth 
line roundly, and to have the thought 
of the sestet follow that of the octave 
and supplement or point it. 

Fhe sonnet as practiced by minor 
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writers is too often superficial. It should 
not be so. It need not be so, even if 
the form imposes restraint. The sonnet 
form is a pattern, even a strict pattern, 
but surely words are rich and varied 
enough, and emotions violent enough to 
brand even a sonnet with one’s own 
individuality. 

In most poems your last line is your 
important one. The first line of a sonnet 
is often its greatest and most memorable. 
It is so in many of the greatest sonnets 
we have, in some of Shakespeare’s and 
those of Keats, particularly. Indeed, it 
seems, in the sonnets the race has 
produced so far, that there are more 
memorable first lines than last lines. And 
certainly the lines in the body of the 
poem are usually inferior to the first 
and last. In a lyric, when you have 
your last line, you have your poem. The 
rest is easy, only a matter of building 
to that line. In the sonnet, when you 
have your first line, you have your son- 
net; the rest is only building out from it. 

A sufficiently beautiful or magnificent 
or telling first line means at least a 
noticeable sonnet. Even if you let down 
after that, you have something, and be- 
sides you are not so apt to let down. 
A good first line is a life line. 

A worthy sonnet is a delight to read, 
and the writing of one will always tempt 
the fingers of the poet. There is some- 
thing about a sonnet that no other poem 
ever quite can have. To love sonnets is 
to be one of the elect. 


The Great Unused Fiction Themes 


By Witu1am E. Harris 


Fava e is the land of great themes 
for fiction. Henry Arthur Jones, 
famous English dramatist in the last 
years of the nineteenth century, once 
remarked that he wished he had been 
born an American, so plentiful are the 


natural springs of drama in this country. 
Many other distinguished writers have 
uttered the same sigh of longing. But 
the opportunities these authors have 
visualized are not associated with the 
mere intricacies of plot. The thing 
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about America which 
stirred them is the abundance of fresh 





has especially 
epic themes. A few of the latter, such 
obvious ideas as the early conflict with 
the wilderness, the Civil War with its 
struggle of brother against brother, and 
finally the covered wagons streaming out 
over the prairie—these have been occa- 
sionally employed. More often they have 
merely been lightly scraped. In his book 
of literary reminiscences, “Crossroad 
Meetings,” Hamlin Garland has astutely 
differentiated between great epic novelists 
and the minor “local colorists,” who 
write pleasantly about the backgrounds 
against which they have lived. 

What are some of the significant 
themes that make the mouths of English 
and Continental authors water? For one 
thing—and perhaps, incidentally, the 
most complex—there is the American 
city with its skyscraper spires. The 
rise of the vast urban centers, the boil- 
ing, turbulent frenzy of millions of rest- 
less men and women seeking happiness 
in new, unexplored paths appears to be 
an epic in itself. There have been novels 
about cities, but which of them has 
caught the full poignant flavor? And 
then there are the seething problems of 
the foreign born, and of their children 
growing up neither wholly of the old 
country nor of the new. And the prob- 
lems of a city’s development in relation 


to business, homes, suburbs, schools, 
politics, etc. 
Politics, Science, Business, all have 


their great themes. There has never 
yet been a really brilliantly written nar- 
rative featuring the significance of the 
American political structure with its two 
towering parties. This theme in its 
multitudinous complexities, its local and 
national aspects, offers innumerable 
variations, as well as intensely interest- 
ing technical problems, such as_ the 
proper handling to avoid racial and com- 
munity hatreds. Some day some writer 


will tell the story of a great leader 
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rising to the lonely, isolated pinnacle of 
the Presidency, resisting or being swirled 
hither and yon by the powerful forces 
at work to alter his course forward to 
the light of truth. The same theme is 
adaptable to science and business—the 
lonely dreamer or the strong, farseeing 
man of action working with the extraor- 
dinary new materials thrust into his 
hands within the short space of a single 
generation. The place where a man’s 
loyalties to his nation and his family 
belong are also the subjects of poten- 
tially stirring narratives. Modern busi- 
ness, sending its representatives all over 
the world at a moment’s notice, runs 
directly contrary to the old idea of a 
family digging its roots deep down in 
one community. Men of science are 
constantly being asked to make decisions 
upon which the fate of millions of men 
and generations yet unborn ultimately 
depend. 

These, then, are the wells from which 
spring the great opportunities for stories 
peculiarly redolent of American environ- 
ment. They are part of our inheritance 
as a young and virile people. No writers 
save our own can ever tell them with the 
full vitality they require. Every Ameri- 
can who reads his daily newspaper may 
easily jot down a hundred leads which 
might eventually serve as the point of 
departure for a great heroic narrative, 
a story of fiction based on a_ poetic 
translation of truth and_ experience. 
That is what Homer did two thousand 
years ago, what Shakespeare also accom- 
plished. The only difference is that 
publishers today offer ten-thousand- 
dollar prizes, where Homer and Shake- 
speare were glad to barter their wares 
comparatively for a song. Publishers 
conduct these competitions at frequent 
intervals because they know that, were 
they to find an author capable of trans- 
muting the great unused themes for 
fiction into terms of ordinary men and 
women, he would be cheap at any price. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg in Tue WRiTeER, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM 


Editor, the Forum: 

The writing world a short time ago was consid- 
erably upset by the episode of Mr. Parker Blosser, 
who copied word for word a story by Miss Zona 
Gale and sold it as his own work to a widely read 
magazine. Which goes to prove—if not the truth 
of Mr. Blosser’s high intelligence—at least the fact 
that a good story has a chance, no matter whose 
name is attached to it. 

In discussing this strange behavior employed by 
some writers, the editor of a well-known humorous 
magazine goes so far as to confess that he has had 
jokes and gags sent in to him which he, himself, 
wrote and sold to other humor books in the past! 
From time to time such examples of plain, unmiti- 
gated thievery come before the public eye, causing 
one to wonder how unknown writers ever gain a 
hearing from naturally wary editors. The fact 
that they do have their efforts both read and 
published is surely an attest to the belief that 
editors in general have an inherent, childlike faith 
in the truthfulness of humanity as a whole. 

There is, however, in this writer’s opinion, an- 
other form of plagiarism not so easily recognizable 
and much more frequently employed. Because 
the offender, himself, is usually not aware of it, 
we shall call the practice “unconscious plagiarism.” 

A number of years ago I read and delighted in 
a story by a popular author in which the heroine, 
clad in a flowing blue gown and carrying an arm- 
ful of perfect red roses, came slowly down a 
carved stairway to meet her lover. So charmingly 
and skillfully was this scene portrayed that it 
made a lasting impression on my youthful mind, 
filled as it already was with thoughts of romance 
and adventure. Evidently that scene became im- 
bedded in the intricate mazes of my subconscious- 
ness—for even within the last few months I have 
been forced to halt one or another of my heroines 
at the top of that selfsame stairway and rush her 
back to her boudoir, where she must not only 


change her costume, but throw the bunch of red 
roses out of the window as well! 

Throughout the entire time I have been writing, 
I have had to combat similar instances. Indeed, 
at one time I almost submitted to an editor the 
basic idea of Fannie Hurst’s “Star Dust”—a novel 
which had inspired and touched me deeply. Only 
my established custom of strict self-criticism and 
analysis of my work saved me from the plagia- 
rist’s unhappy portion. And all of this had been 
entirely unconscious. 

The fact that most authorities group all plots 
and ideas for plots under a few clearcut headings 
should make this strange pitfall almost impossible 
to escape. Think of the number of times the 
same plot has appeared and re-appeared within 
the experience of every one. The Cinderella and 
the Enoch Arden plots, to mention only two of 
them. If you do not believe they are still being 
used, see any copy of the love story group for 
the one—or the confession magazines for the other. 
And no one would think of stamping these writers 
with the skull and crossbones of literary piracy. 

What is the trick, then, that authors use to 
escape being guilty of plagiarism? If there are 
but a certain number of plots which have been 
employed in various ways throughout the period 
of the written word, how am I to determine 
whether or not my plot has already been pre- 
sented by some other writer in exactly the same 
form? And how is the editor to know whether 
or not I am indulging in plagiarism of one form 
or another? For though the very nature of the 
situation somewhat mitigates the crime, it is, 
nevertheless, one in which no sane person enjoys 
finding himself. 

There would seem to remain for me one, and 
only one, solution to the problem. I must—of ne- 
cessity—use somebody else’s plot. But I must so 
clothe it with my own individuality, I must so 
surely breathe into it life of my life, that it be- 
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comes peculiarly and lastingly my own. This 
means, of course, the development of a style, which, 
though like in some ways the style of my precep- 
tors, is yet in other ways like nobody but myself. 
This is best accomplished, I believe, by following 
that age-old advice which writers continue to dis- 
regard, that is, by writing of those things close 
around me, those everyday, seemingly unromantic 
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occurrences that J am able to invest with author- 
ity and reality as no one else could. 

In this way every writer can achieve individ- 
uality and a certain measure of originality. For 
we must admit that, in the literary world at least, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

Helen R. Woodward. 
Lexington, Ky. 


TRAPPING AND WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

When I was a boy, I nearly always had steel 
traps set in season down along the streams in the 
neighborhood in which I lived. 

Now, steel traps may not sound very romantic 
to writers, but I learned a number of things with 
those traps that I have not forgotten. I first 
learned that, to catch an animal in a steel trap, 
you must set the trap where he will step in it. 
I could keep the trap set all winter, away up in 
the woods, and I would never catch a muskrat; 
likewise, I could keep it set all winter, down along 
the stream in the edge of the water, and never 
catch a skunk. 

Later, as I matched wits with the animals that 
I was trying to catch, I found that by using the 
proper bait I could draw the animal quite a dis- 
tance to the trap. I also found that the trap 
must be cleverly concealed so that the animal 
would not be aware that there was danger. The 
weather also had to be right, for no self-respect- 
ing *coon or skunk would leave his den in 
extremely cold weather. 

Of course, these are not all the things that I 
learned about trapping, but these few will serve 
to illustrate my point. 

When I started in to write, I found that writing 
a script and marketing it are, in a way, like trap- 
ping. Your manuscript on a mechanical subject 
must go to a mechanical publication, and not to 
a confession magazine, for you will no more get 
a check than you will catch a muskrat up in the 
woods away from the water. 

Your characters must also ring true. They 


GOOD USAGE AND 


Editor, the Forum: 

The flattery of friends never could be worse 
than that squelching of creative work in writing or 
speaking by the sort of critic who is a stickler for 
purism. Let not your heart be befuddled, nor 
your brain, by him who regards the use of words 
contrary to their original meanings as sacrilegious, 
if not barbaric and illiterate sentimentality. 

Is it not better to use words according to the 
commonly ac meanings as listed in modern 
dictionaries than to tear them mercilessly apart, 
unless for better understanding of the meaning 
as it now is? 

Good usage and standard English ought to go 
hand in hand. What is standard English? Per- 
haps that question makes this letter seem already 
pedantic. We are told that standard English 


should be suited to the things that you have 
them do. You would not use a wolf trap in catch- 
ing a mink; neither would you choose a fat man 
to run a Marathon. The first photoplay that I 
ever sold had been to nearly all the studios and 
in a prize contest or two, without a sale, until I 
happened to notice that the action of my charac- 
ters was very similar to that of the characters in 
a very popular serial. One trip to the studio of 
the company putting out the serial, with a brief 
letter to the scenario editor, calling this fact to 
his attention, brought me a check. 

I have had scripts come back that the editor 
might have bought, if I had submitted them 
sooner, when he was buying. If your article is 
on a timely subject, it must reach the editor in 
time for him to consider it in advance of the 
date for publication. At one time it was my 
impression that the time to submit a Christmas 
story was the week before Christmas, but a story 
submitted at this time will have about as much 
chance to draw a check as I had to catch a skunk 
or a ’coon with the thermometer reading twenty 
below. 

I do not mean to draw any comparison in the 
above paragraph between editors and skunks and 
*coons, and if it sounds that way, I apologize. No 
doubt these worthy gentlemen (and ladies) have 
been called names by disgruntled writers, but I 
for one do not talk back or call names and I 
am making no complaint. If a script comes back, 
I take my medicine, and send it some place else. 

Earl Pagett. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


STANDARD ENGLISH 


involves the use of words easily understood. We 
can go further than that and say that it also has 
to do with the use of words in sensible sequence. 
It is clearly seen that standard English involves 
the use of words where they give proper emphasis, 
or, less sweeping, where the writer sincerely feels 
the emphasis belongs. 

However, we will grant that standard English 
grammar, if not usage, involves the use of words 
where, some one wrote me, there will be no provo- 
cation for the Society for the Prohibition of Infini- 
tive Splitters to get out its battle-axes and use 
them against the writer. Who has not fallen at 
times into the senility of using the word “only” 
where it actually conveys the wrong meaning, 
according to the rules! 

We believe in observing rules, of course, but 
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we rise in protest against too strict observance. 
The very fact that a word slips so easily into the 
wrong place means that perhaps such usage has 
become common enough to be and more 
intelligible than if it were put in another place. 
However, we recognize the danger of such usage 
being a provincialistic way of speaking or writing, 
quite common to the populace of some parts, but 
awkward to the natives of some other geographi- 
cal area, to the extent that they must painfully 
decipher it. 

The standard dictionaries of today contain 
words that enable one to have ample vocabulary 
with which to be understood wherever English is 
spoken. Besides, the most commonly accepted 
words in such dictionaries are the ones most 
widely and readily understood. Also, there are 
enough commonly accepted words to provide 
plenty of latitude for creative ability and dis- 
criminate use that carries weight. It isn’t so much 
what one says as how he says it, granted that he 
has a good idea to utter. This does not mean that 
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what was slang and what was a provincialism is 
not now in good usage and in common usage. Nor 
does it mean that some of the old meanings of 
words are not still good today. Nor is it profit- 
less to recall those famous words of Alexander 
Pope: 


“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


Furthermore, because a word is new to us does 
not mean that it is not clear and lacks force. So, 
let us all get out our dictionaries and methodically 
look up words we do not know, or only hazily 
remember. Better still, when we come across a 
stranger in book, magazine, or newspaper print, 
let us find out more about it. Perhaps the writers 
are right now paving the way for additions that 
will add future facility and stability to commu- 
nication ! 


Arthur Weller. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 





AUTHORGRAMS 


BALZAC says all genius has big ears—on the 
inside. 

BALDER in Scandinavian Mythology was the 
presiding judge of poetry. There appears to be a 
direct connection between that fact and the word 
“balderdash” which is applied to worthless prose 
or poetry. 

POPE was the first English writer able to live 
entirely from the sale of his works. 

LOPE DE VEGA wrote five novels, and in each, 
one of the five vowels was omitted. 

AGNES REPPLIER says that to live up to 
one’s bric-a-brac is a very painful thing. 

SHAKESPEARE had a vocabulary of 15,000 
words, of which four out of five nouns, verbs, and 
adverbs are of Germanic origin. 

E. A. ROBINSON’s “Cavendar’s House” sold, 
it is said, more copies in its first month of pub- 
lication than any previous book of a similar nature 
in the literary history of this country. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN printed, in 174, 


Richardson’s “Pamela,” the first novel ever printed 
in America. 


DRYDEN remarks that all authors are blind 
to their own defects. 

GOETHE found grammar extremely distasteful 
and was willing to learn Latin only because the 
first book he studied was rhymed. 

HENRY JAMES suggests that certain persons 
read novels as they would take an exercise in 
skipping. 

MARGARET AYERS BARNES states that 
she might never have written at all if she had not 
broken her back in a motor accident in France. 

WALTER SCOTT observes that he had never 
in his whole career met a bore. 

LOUNSBURY remarks that society has always 
been afflicted with a class too superlatively intel- 
lectual to enjoy what everybody else likes. 


POE found absolutely nothing of interest in the 
writings of Wordsworth. 


SWIFT believed that it is easier to distrust a 
man because you dislike him, than to dislike him 
because you distrust him. 

T. M. W. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue Franx A. Munsey Pusiications— 
280 Broadway, New York, report the 
following present requirements: ALL- 
Srory needs only “the strong and 
dramatic type of story, being fully 
supplied with the sweet variety. Our 
characters should, while moving in a 
romantic atmosphere, think, talk, and 
act like human beings. This applies 
particularly to serials and noveleties. 
Sensational plots will alternate with 
sheer romance stories in the shorter 
fiction.” Open market for material of 
all lengths: short stories, 4,000 to 7,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words; serials, 30,000 to 40,000 words. 
Good rates available for worth-while 
manuscripts. Amita Fairgrieve, manag- 
ing editor. Arcosy reports that its 
serial schedule is practically complete, 
particularly in lengths over 30,000 
words. “As a result we can not be 
interested in any but outstandingly good 
stories of serial length. Our situation 
in regard to novelettes is much more 
elastic. We are looking for strong 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words and 
can use lengths up to 20,000 words. We 
are wide open for good short stories, 
particularly those of 5,000 words or 
less. Short-short stories, 1,000 to 2,000 


words, are very welcome, provided they 
are stories and not merely incidents or 
anecdotes. In each number we aim at 
as complete and wide a variety of stories 
as possible. For this reason we have 
no particular needs or requirements. 
Action fiction of any sort is welcome. 
Our scope covers all the action fiction 
fields—sports, Western, Northern, sea, 
war, air, construction jobs, crime, mys- 
tery, humor, romance, foreign, adventure, 
railway, business conflict, fantastic and 
psuedo-scientific. Our primary requisite 
is a strong, unusual plot packed with 
plenty of action. Of course, we want 
plenty of interesting character work and 
also well done and convincing local color. 
We are not interested in love, domestic 
tales, sex stories, stories with a pre- 
dominant woman interest or told from 
a woman’s viewpoint.” Don Moore, man- 
aging editor. Derective Fiction WEEKLY 
has a “quick and wide-open market for 
short stories and novelettes particularly, 
at rates of one and one-half cents a word 
up. Probably no magazine in the detec- 
tive field buys a wider variety of stories, 
and from a greater number of writers. 
A number of the important contributors 
have emerged from the ‘slush writers,’ 
and every reasonable effort is made to 
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liked.” Short stories, 2,000 to 8,000 
words; novelettes, from 12,000 to 20,000 
words. Howard V. Bloomfield, editor. 
Raitroap Stories desires any phase of 
railroadmg, past or present. “Our 
formula is: menace, excitement, heroism 
—or fast-action humor—plus railroad 
atmosphere that is authentic, but not 
too technical for general readers. Pref- 
erably yarns that glorify the adven- 
turous side of railroading without get- 
ting away from convincing realism. Real 
he-man stuff. Love interest permissible, 
if kept in background. We get too many 
stories about wrecks, near wrecks, run- 
away trains, robberies, and attempted 
robberies. Unlike the field of Western 
fiction, there are numerous possibilities 
in railroading which have not been 
worked to death by fiction authors. 
There are very few successful writers 
of railroad fiction, because very few 
good writers have had sufficient railroad 
background, so there is relatively little 
competition in this field. We do not 
care for such elements as gruesomeness, 
cripples, unhappy endings, the triumph 
of non-railroaders, anything disparaging 
railroad men, big business propaganda, 
and technical details that confuse the 
average reader. No fact articles, except 
on assignment. Overstocked with true 
tales and fillers. Railroad verse, not 
too ‘highbrow,’ 28 lines or less. We 
give sympathetic editorial co-operation 
to authors who know railroading and 
who show signs of having studied this 
magazine in a sincere effort to ‘slant’ 
stories our way.” Pays one and one- 
half cents a word and up; twenty-five 
cents a line for verse. Freeman H. 
Hubbard, managing editor. 


Mvustc Mercuants News—Bor 310, 
Springfield, O., wants “concisely written 
articles about music merchants who have 


encourage promising beginners. No types 


are barred, but rack plots are avoided 
and the impersonal super-detective is not 











increased their volumes of business dur- 
ing this depression period. ‘There are 
many such dealers, and our readers want 
to know how they are doing it. Photos 
desired. We report promptly and pay 
from one to two cents a word, on accept- 
ance, and two dollars each for photos 
used. Submit facts in brief outline for 
approval before writing story.” Edgar 
C. Hanford, editor. 


OrrenTaL Storres—840 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., wants “fascinating 
tales that express the glamor and mys- 
tery of the East. The stories must be 
laid in Asia, Asia Minor, the East 
Indies, and the Near East, including 
Egypt and the North African littoral 
which is Oriental in character and 
language, though not in geography. We 
want red-blooded tales of adventure and 
war, and romantic tales of mystery and 
intrigue; also historical tales—stories of 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the Crusades, 
and the British conquest of India. 
Lengths, up to 16,000 words, OrrenTaAL 
SroriEs uses no serials, as all its tales 
are complete in one issue. We also use 
a few burning love stories of the Orient.” 


Porputar Fiction Macazins—537 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., uses general 
adventure fiction up to 15,000 words. 
Pays one to two cents a word, depending 
on value of name and story, on publica- 
tion. Samuel Bierman, editor. 


Star Dust has suspended publication. 


True Detective Mysteries — 1926 
Broadway, New York, is looking for 
“sensational crime stories of fact, on 
which photographs are available—stories 
that have at least some element of mys- 
tery, and some detective work in them. 
Photographs are desirable that are in 
any way connected with the case.” 


Length limits: 2,000 to 7,000 words; 
serials, multiples of about 7,000 words. 
Payment is two cents a word, on accept- 
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ance. Acceptable photographs are paid 
for extra: good photos, important to the 
case, five dollars each; small or unim- 
portant photos, from one to three dollars 
each. John Shuttleworth, editor. 


Two-Gun Srorrs ceased publication 
with the December issue. 


Wokr tp Frienps, formerly called Juniors, 
640 Doctors Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
states that at present it is unable to 
consider any unsolicited manuscripts. 
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Discontinued 

The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Sunbeams, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sunshine, 
delphia, Pa. 

Two-Gun Stories, 537 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

The Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1228 Spruce St., Phila- 


The Writer’s Market Lists 


MARKETS FOR FICTION 


Lists of special markets will be printed to supplement the usual Manuscript Market. This list in- 
cludes fields for fiction on the following subjects: romance, rural or small-town appeal, and general 
themes. The information given comes directly from the editors and indicates their most recent policies. 
An asterisk preceding the name of a magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s O. K. 
Items not so marked are according to the latest information we have received. 


ROMANCE 


*All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. (2M-20c.) 4,000 to 7,000 words. Romantic 
fiction appealing to modern girl between 16 and 
21 years. Heroine viewpoint. “Reality, but not 
realism, no sophistication.” Novelettes, 12,000 
words (average); serials, overstocked until sum- 
mer of 1932. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


*Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
(M-10e.) Limit, 5,000 words. Prefers love and 
human interest, but any good story, even a very 
unusual type interests us. No pot-boilers. No 
machine-made stories. Serials, but no novelettes. 
“First-class rates,” two weeks after acceptance. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York City. (M-25c¢.) All fiction of special inter- 
est to women. Short stories, 8,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 30,000 words; serials, 80,000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. (M-10c.) Exciting, dramatic stories 
with good plot and strong love interest. 4,000 to 
5,000 words. Pays 2¢ up, on acceptance. 


*Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M-10c.) 2,000 words up. All 
wholesome woman-interest themes. High-class 
serials and novelettes. First-class rates, according 
to type of material. Pays first-class rates, on 
acceptance. 


*Love Romances, 220 East 42d St., New York 
City. (M-20c.) 4,000 to 7,000 words. “Romantic, 
glamorous love, featuring modern girl. Nothing 
first-person or sexy.” Strong plot, with consider- 


able emotional appeal throughout. Not the slight, 
fluffy plot, depending for effectiveness on clever 
conversation. Novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; 
novels, 20,000 words. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


*Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. (W-15¢.) 3,000 to 5,000 words. All types 
romantic fiction in modern settings and up-to-date 
characters. Novelettes, 8,000 words; serials, 40,000 
to 50,000 words. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


*McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. (M-10e.) Limit, 6,000 words. Alert, whole- 
some short fiction with particular appeal to men 
and women. Serials. “Current rates,” on accept- 
ance. 


Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New York 
City. (M-10c.) Short stories, 3,000 to 8,000 
words. High-class fiction of interest to women. 
Needs at present short-short stories under 5,000 
words. First-class rates, on acceptance. 
*Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. (2M-15c.) 3,000 to 10,000 words. Melo- 
dramatic, but wholesome love stories featuring 
adventure and occasional mystery. Modern char- 
acters and settings. Love interest getting a little 
more sexy, hotter. Pays le, on acceptance. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. (M-10c.) Short stories, 2,500 to 7,000 
words. High type household fiction with appeal 
to women. Serials, up to 70,000 words. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 

*Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
(M-5e.) 2,000 to 5,000 words. Prefers adventure, 
mystery, and romantic fiction, appealing to 
women. Serials, 40,000 words. Pays on accept- 
ance, 
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RURAL OR SMALL-TOWN APPEAL 


American Farming, 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tl. (M-5e.) Short-short stories around 1,000 
words or less, and longer stories of from 10,000 
to 12,000 words, which may be used in several 
installments. Prefer plots dealing with farm or 
love. Pays 1 to 14e, on publication. 

Blade & Ledger, 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M-5ce.) Short-short stories, 1,000 to 1,650 
words. Good, clean fiction of the romance, adven- 
ture, or “happiness” class—especially fiction with 
a small-town background. Sex and problem stories 
not wanted. Longer fiction, up to 3,500 words. 
Pays 14 to 5e, on acceptance. 

Comfort, Augusta, Maine. (M-5ce.) Short stories, 
1,500 to 4,000 words. Fiction of interest to whole 
family in small towns. Themes—love, adventure, 
and mystery. Pays 1 to 3c, on acceptance. 


*Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (M-5c.) Prefers optimistic fiction 
dealing with normal people. 3,500 to 5,500 words. 
Wholesome, not too sophisticated themes, including 
action, humor, sports, sentiment, and mystery. 
Serials, 60,000 to 75,000 words. A copy of the 
magazine will show the wide range in subject and 
length of material used. Unless a story has unusual 
merit, it has no chance. Liberal rates, on accept- 
ance. 

*The Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. (M-5ce.) Limit, 5,000 words. Fiction 
usually on assignment. Submit ideas. 

*The Farm Journal, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (M-10c.) 4,000 to 5,000 words. “Prefers 
to buy from experienced writers with established 
reputations.” Novelettes, 20,000 to 25,000 words. 
“First-class rates,” on acceptance. 

*The Farmer’s Wife, 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. (M.) 4,000 to 6,000 words. Clean, whole- 
some adventure, including air, and Western, suit- 
able for rural family-circle reading. Also stories 
of rural life. Taboos domestic tangles, illicit love, 
crimes, ete. Pays le, on acceptance. 

*Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-5ce.) Limit, 5,000 words. 
Wholesome romance and adventure. At present 
overstocked on fiction. Pays 4 to le, on acceptance. 


GENERAL 


*American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. (M-25c.) Short stories, 3,500 to 6,000 
words. Good plot, swift action, preferably Ameri- 
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ean scene and characterization. Sport and West- 
ern themes included. Serials, 45,000 to 60,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. 


*College Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M-35e.) Short stories, 7,500 words. Espe- 
cially interested in romance, humorous, and sport 
themes, always from modern college viewpoint. No. 
definite length limit for novelettes and serials. 
Good rates, on accentance. 

*Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City. (W-5c.) 
Short stories, 1,200 words or less. Pays $500 for 
first short stories. “Particularly anxious to find 
writers capable of effective brevity.” Limit, 6,000 
words. - Needs especially “gay stories of young 
love, preferably with smart background.” Preju- 
dice against gruesome or sardonic. Serials, 60,000 
to 100,000 words, divisible into 6,000-word install- 
ments. Best rates, on acceptance. 


*Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
City. (M-25¢.) 1,000 to 2,000 words. Strong, 
modern appeal. 5,000 to 7,000 words. All themes, 
chiefly light-hearted fiction of young people. 
Novelettes, 25,000 words. Mystery and adventure, 
Serials, all lengths. Best rates, on acceptance. 


*Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City. (M-40c.) 4,000 to 7,000 words. Only fic- 
tion of literary distinction. “Accepts new, unor- 
thodox forms, if really brilliant and possessing 
rich human interest.” Best rates, on acceptance. 


Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York City. (W-5c.) 
All types modern fiction. Short-short stories, un- 
der 2,000 words. Romantic, adventure, humorous 
fiction, 1,000 to 5,000 words. Pays $100 to $500 
per story, on acceptance. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York City. (M-25c.) 
Short stories, up to 8,000 words, all types, chiefly 
by well-known writers. Good rates, on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W-5c.) Short stories, 5,000 to 
8,000 words, although they may run to 10,000 
words. American subjects and people of today. 
Dialogue and action. Best rates, one week after 
acceptance. 


*Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. (M-35c.) 1,000 to 5,000 words. Buys 
twelve short novels or long stories (15,000 to 
30,000) a year and about twenty-five short stories. 
Overstocked at present. No taboos, but not likely 
to use “Western” stories, in usual sense of the 
word, romantic, or juvenile stories. Rarely uses 
serials, Pays 3c up, on acceptance. 





THE WRITER’S manuscript needs are so specialized that it is advisable 
to query the editor before submitting any article. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Artantic Monruty Press and 
LirtLE, Brown & Company—Boston, 
Mass., offer an “Atlantic Non-Fiction 
Prize of $5,000” for the most interesting 
unpublished work of non-fiction submitted 
to the Atlantic Monthly Press by March 
1, 1933. The work may be biography or 
autobiography—the personal record of a 
life of interest and _ significance—the 
period past or present. It may be a 
study of modern science, discovery, or 
invention. It may be a history of a 
village or family or a chronicle of 
momentous import. The sum of $3,000 
will be paid as an outright prize and 
$2,000 as an advance on account of 
royalties, this sum to be paid for book 
rights only. For detailed information, 
address the Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


E. P. Durron & Co.—300 Fourth 
Ave., New York, are offering a prize of 
$50 worth of books, selected by the 
winner, for the best letter stating which 
of the books in their Spring catalogue 
the letter writer would have published 
and why he would have published them. 
Other prizes will be given to those who 
come nearest to guessing which of the 
books in the catalogue will be com- 
mercially profitable. Contest closes 
April 15, 1932. For further information 
and catalogue, address as above. 


Tue Instrucror—Dansville, N. Y., an- 
nounces a 1932 travel contest, open to 
all persons holding teaching, administra- 
tive, and supervisory positions in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools (public, 
private, and parochial); to instructors 
preparing students for service in such 
schools; to teachers-in-training (students 
in teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
college education departments) who in- 
tend to become identified with elementary 
or junior high schools; and to private 


tutors of children of elementary and 
junior high school age. Winners of 
prizes larger than ten dollars in any 
previous Travel Contest conducted by 
this magazine are not eligible. The first 
prize is offered for the best account of 
travel in the United States or Canada, 
or both. This is termed travel “at 
home.” Another first prize is offered 
for the best account of travel abroad. 
The remaining prizes are offered for 
accounts of travel anywhere. The con- 
test is limited to accounts of railroad 
or steamship travel (or both) during 
1932. (If you used other means of 
transportation, for example, busses or 
airplanes, incidentally, you are not dis- 
qualified). Length limit, not less than 
1,000 nor more than 2,000 words. There 
are two first prizes of $100 each (for 
travel at home and travel abroad); 
second prize, $75; third prize, $60; 
fourth prize $50; fifth prize, $35; sixth 
prize, $25; seventh prize, $20; twenty- 
five prizes of $10 each; and sixty-seven 
prizes of $5 each. Closing date, October 
15, 1982. For further details, address 
Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


Kaeiposcope—702 North Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., is offering a prize of $10 
for a new name for their journal. The 
editors issue the following statement: 
“Because of the claim of another mag- 
azine under the name of Kaleidoscope 
that our use of the name is an infringe- 
ment, it may become necessary for us 
to use another title. Whether or not the 
change is made, we offer $10 cash for 
the best name submitted by May 1, 1932. 
If we retain our present name, or adopt 
one of our own choice, the award will 
be paid to the person submitting the 
most suitable name. A brief name is 
preferred. Contestants are requested to 
send self-addressed, stamped envelope.” 
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THe NasuvitteE Woman’s Press AND 
Avutuors’ Cuivus announces the Beth 
Slater Whitson Memorial Prize Contest, 
offering fifteen dollars for the best un- 
published poem submitted. It may be 
either a sonnet or a lyric—not to exceed 
sixteen lines. Poems must be submitted 
not later than April 30, 1932. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and sent to 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Farrar, Chairman, 
410 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


The George Louis Beer prize, granted 
annually by the American Historical As- 
sociation for the best work on any phase 
of European international history since 
1895, has been awarded to Oron J. Hale, 
University of Virginia, for “Germany 
and the Diplomatic Revolution.” This 
is a study in Diplomacy and the Press, 
1904-1906. 


PRIZE OFFERS 8TILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Hastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR AND RINEHART, 
INC. $3,000 for prize novel submitted by any one 
under thirty who has attended college and not previ- 
ously published a novel. Closing date, June 30, 1932. 
Address Campus Prize Novel Contest, College Humor, 
1050 Na La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD AND OOMPANY and THE PICTO- 
RIAL REVIEW—2rd First Novel Contest, with prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English 
of at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1982. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


THE HARBOR PRESS, INC.—305 East 45th St., New 
York. Second Poetry Contest with prize of $500 for 
collection of poems by any one who has not had 
work published in book form previously. Closing 
date, June 1, 1932. See February WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon S8t., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932: Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 

THE KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO.—Peoria, Il. 
$1,775 for best 500-word articles on “How Does Good 
Woven Wire Fencing Help Increase Farm Profits?” 
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Closing date, May 9 1932. See January, 1933, 
WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $600 for short-short stories of 2,000 werds 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annual prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
books. Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES, 
Vol. XIV, for stories published June, 1931, to May, 
1932, inclusive. $500 for best short story; $250 for 
second best story; and $100 for best “short-short” 
story. Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 W. 
113th St., New York. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $1600, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—331 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $6 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 10 
East 49th St., New York City. See November, 1931, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan St., Raleigh, 
N. C. $250 for best story founded on life of early 
colonists in one of Southern States, bringing out 
in fiction form contribution made by this section 
to making of American history. Length limit, 6,000 
words. Write for further details or see March 
WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—National Ameri- 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., New York. 
Prizes valued at $100, $60, $30, $25, and $15 for 
essays. Contests close April 27, 1932. For full de- 
tails, address National Americanization Headquarters, 
as above. 


WILSON BULLETIN—H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. $50 for best article published 
during period from September, 1931 to June, 1932. 
See February WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Book Reviews 


PREFERENCE will be given to “thumb-nail” reviews of less than 
200 words. Reviews may be about any book published within 
a year, but must be typewritten, and contain full title, name of 
author and publisher, and publication date. 


Girrs or Lire. By Emil Ludwig. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 19381. 


Reviewed by Mary Taylor Pattee 


In “Gifts of Life’ Mr. Ludwig pre- 
sents a new and charming method of 
writing biography. 

The story begins with a picture of 
his early home, presided over by his 
father, a noted oculist of Breslau who 
is handicapped professionally by his 
Jewish birth. This picture of his home 
life is followed by an account of his 
interesting boyhood, and the delightful 
story of his romance and subsequent 
marriage to the beautiful Diana. Their 
adventures in search of beauty and the 
environment for finding the best and 
most in life culminate in the building of 
Moscia, their ideal home. 

Mr. Ludwig travelled a great deal, 
meeting many famous and near-famous 
men, and in “Gifts of Life” he gives us 
his own impressions of Mussolini, Trot- 
sky, Shaw, Edison, Mme. Curie, Poincare, 
and many others—portraits made doubly 
interesting through his own interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Ludwig, witty, and with an un- 
usual sense of humor, tells his story 
simply and fully. One feels that he has 
observed himself unusually well—as well 
as he observes others. 


Massacre. By Robert Gessner. New 
York: Jonathan Cape & Smith, 1931. 


Reviewed by Mary Taylor Pattee 


“Massacre” is an amazing exposé of 
the unjust treatment of the American 
Indian by the white men of today. 

The author started out with all the 
aestheticism of a poet in search of In- 


dian culture and folk-lore,—and found 
poverty, disease, and death. He became 
so aroused by this tragic story of the 
American Indian that he abandoned his 
former plans and spent three years 
among various tribes studying conditions 
in their homes and schools on the res- 
ervation, and, as a result, reveals a tale 
terrible enough to arouse every citizen— 
a tale of starvation and neglect, flogging 
of Indian children in the reservation 
schools, and criminal neglect on the part 
of reservation doctors. 

Mr. Gessner obtained much of his 
information first hand, and supports 
many of his findings by testimonials 
from government investigations. 

One has the feeling that, perhaps, in 
his cry for justice the author has pic- 
tured the worst side of Indian conditions, 
but that even such a worst side should 
exist is a reflection on the people of 
the United States. The book should 
arouse workers for the emancipation of 
the Indian for whom less has been done 
than for the Negro. 


Mew anv Booxs. Collected and Edited 
by Malcolm S. MacLean and Eliza- 
beth K. Holmes. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1930. 


Reviewed by Bert Leach 
From Henry Fielding and Dr. John- 


son down to our own contemporaries, 
authors who have talked in print about 
books and the makers of books are in- 
cluded. The radical and brilliant Mr. 
Mencken and Mr. Nathan appear along 
with the conservative and equally bril- 
liant Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Max East- 
man who, while his political opinions and 
activities have brought him into conflict 
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with the law, stands stanchly for the 
best of the conservative traditions in 
literature. Essays of profound scholarly 
flavor by Matthew Arnold, George San- 
tayana, Samuel M. Crowthers, F. L. 
Lucas, and others appear. Humor is 
not wanting, for Robert Benchley is 
represented. 

We may have wondered, since Eng- 
land’s last election, how Stanley Baldwin, 
leader of the Conservatives, could so 
unassumingly occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion in the cabinet under the leadership 
of Ramsey MacDonald. After one reads 
his address on Books, in which Mr. Bald- 
win tells of the books he loved as a boy, 
and why he loved them, the impression is 
inescapable that he has an infallibly true 
sense of values; and current English 
history becomes clearer. 

These are but a few of the outstand- 
ing writers in the galaxy of stars that 
shine in the critical symposium that the 
two Wisconsin editors have brought to- 
gether with excellent judgment and 
catholic taste. There is nothing of 
literary technique; but writers get 
enough discussion of literary technique 
elsewhere, which discussion frequently 
verges on the superficial. Here, instead, 
we have a philosophy, or rather numer- 
ous philosophies, of literature. There is 
not an opinion expressed in the book that 
is not worth consideration, and this in- 
cludes the editors’ introductory com- 
ments, and the epigrammatic “fillers,” 
e. g., this old-time couplet from Denham: 


“Books should to one of these four ends 
conduce, 


For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” 
Sicnrpost To Portry. By Humbert 
Wolfe. London: Cassell and Com- 
pany, 1931. 
Reviewed by Earl Daniels 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Wolfe’s 
book, only just published in England, 
will promptly be brought out by an 
America publisher and so made more 
easily available to American readers. 








Tie fia ——— 


Written with the sensitivity that only a 
poet can feel, “Signpost to Poetry,” 
prosaically sub-titled “An Introduction 
to the Study of Verse,” is a stimulating 
first approach to any intelligent appreci- 
ation of man’s noblest, but too often 
misunderstood, art; and if, as Mr. Wolfe 
implies in more than one place, he has 
written for boys and girls in the school- 
room, he is one more illustration of the 
truth that, in the matter of textbooks, 
they order things better in England. 
The author’s concluding paragraph 
effectively summarizes the whole matter: 
“TI have sought to show why men wrote 
and loved poetry in the beginning. I 
have tried to trace the multitudinous 
growth of the poetic form, as wild, as 
strange, and as lovely as the history 
of botany. I have attempted to indicate 
the great divisions in which verse has 
marched into the sunlight. I have con- 
cluded by claiming that ours is one of 
the great ages of poetry and full of 
promise for the future. I can do no 
more. I leave it to youth, to whom this 
book is addressed, to justify my faith.” 
There is little to add to this, save 
perhaps to remark that the style 
throughout is as finished, as delicate, 
and withal as clear-cut and sharp as 
those who are familiar with Mr. Wolfe’s 
poetry have learned to expect from him. 
It is a style nicely adapted to the pre- 
cision, the wit, and the variety, the 
cosmopolitan culture which characterize 
the author’s mind. It jars into alert 
wakefulness a possibly lethargic reader, 
if such there can be, by crackling, 
pointed criticisms, bound to provoke 
argument where they cannot command 
agreement. So when, on a quiet page, 
one reads of Walt Whitman, “ ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ ... bears the same relation to 
modern poetical theory as Marx’s 
‘Capital? does to modern political 
thought. It is the introduction of com- 
munism—the wholly false belief that in 
art the common man and not the un- 
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common dreamer is the standard.” And 
again, it is prose adorned with the 
jewelled beauty of Mr. Wolfe’s own verse, 
when he now and then becomes the poet 
enthralled by the mystery of song, lifted 
by the wings of imagery and cadence, as 
he metaphorically attempts to describe 
the secrets of his craft. 

“Signpost to Poetry” is a book of 
beauty and wisdom, wherein a poet writes 
of his art with a common sense all too 
rare and so all the more to be desired. 
It is stimulating in its criticism, extensive 
in its range, and subtle, but direct and 
clear in its analysis of verse technique, 
where, fortunately, Mr. Wolfe is not 
technical. He casts away shibboleths 
and writes in a refreshing man-to-man 
fashion. It is a book rich in quotation 
from the entire range of English poetry, 
eloquent, in these selections, of the 
catholicity and discrimination of Mr. 
Wolfe’s taste. 

Whether the reader be a layman 
curious as to what poetry is all about 
or an clementary practitioner in verse 
desirous to know more of the business 
of writing, the consequence of reading 
is bound to be an enhanced understand- 
ing and a sharpened sensitivity. Mr. 
Wolfe has written a handbook which he 
modestly calls a signpost. The book is 
that and much more. It is almost, if 
not quite, genuine literature. 


“Copy!” A Handbook for Reporters and 
Students of Journalism. By Donald 
D. Hoover. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1931. 

Reviewed by Mary Keas 
Donald D. MHoover’s handbook, 

“Copy!”, which deals primarily with the 

American scene in journalism, is intended 

to be a practical aid to either the student 

of journalism or the beginning reporter 
who has not yet become fully acquainted 
with the daily routine of a newspaper. 

Thus, Mr. Hoover introduces his 
reader to practically every phase of 
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newspaper work, from the ordinary run 
or special assignment on either small- 
town periodical or metropolitan daily 
to the work of the great press associa- 
tions. Although the author assumes that 
those who read his book have already 
learned the fundamental principles of 
news-writing in some school or course 
of journalism, he includes many discus- 
sions of all types of work that a begin- 
ning reporter may or may not have to 
do—ordinary news items as well as inter- 
views, politics, sports, editorials, fea- 
tures, headlines, copy-reading, and 
special fields. Always he places par- 
ticular emphasis on the “Why” of 
stories. 

Not content with taking up this much 
of newspaper work, the author includes 
also a synopsis of the law of libel as 
compiled by the United Press Associa- 
tions, a discussion of women in jour- 
nalism, and the opinions of veteran 
writers on the question of whether news- 
paper work is an aid or a detriment to 
the “literary urge,” such opinions being 
almost wholly to the effect that, although 
newspaper writing may have little or 
no effect either way, it all really depends 
upon the individual. 

Throughout his discussion of the daily 
run of a reporter, whether it be police 
station, city hall, statehouse, or national 
capital, Mr. Hoover stresses one bit of 
advice for the beginner—to make as 
many friends as possible, for the police- 
man on his beat may have a better 
story than will be secured from the 
official police records. 

This book is not so much for the 
free-lance writer, because it tells little 
of that side of journalism. But for the 
cub reporter or for supplementary use 
by the journalism student, it can be most 
heartily recommended. Mr. Hoover, who 
is himself an assistant city editor on the 
Indianapolis News, but formerly with the 
Associated Press, writes from experience, 
and his advice is sound. 
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Quotes from New Books 


“When all Browning’s faults have been re- 
counted, his critics remember as the chief of his 
virtues the acuteness of his psychological insight; 
his power of analyzing motive, for instance, or, 
more broadly, his keen understanding of the way 
in which men’s minds work. He knew how the 
mind of a worldly prelate moved when he was 
defending himself against a second-rate journal- 
ist; how the mind of a spiritualist charlatan works, 
the mind of a painter or bishop of the Renaissance, 
of a Hellenistic poet and thinker—of a hundred 
men and women of different types. What is 
curious is that a generation like our own, so inter- 
ested in the psychological novel, should not have 
taken note of the special character of the Brown- 
ing psychology.” Brown1ine— Backcrounpd anpD 
Conrucr. By F. R. G. Duckworth. With a pref- 
atory word by William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. 


“Shakespeare rarely invents a plot. He takes 
the outlines wherever he can find them; from a 
story he has heard or read; from an older play 
on a similar subject; from historical records, or 
from some half-forgotten legend. . . . By his 
transcendent genius, however, he completely trans- 
forms what he borrows, touching nothing that he 
does not adorn. Such qualities as characterization, 
humor and wit, poetry, pathos and tragic intensity, 


deft manipulation of plot and underplot, are 
Shakespeare’s own gift, never the inspiration of 


another. ‘What false impressions, says Furness, 
‘are conveyed in the phrases which we have to 
use to express the process whereby Shakespeare 
converted the stocks and stones of the old dramas 
and chronicles into living, breathing men and 
women! We say, “he drew his original” from this 
source, or he “found his materials” in that source. 
But how much did he “draw,” or what did he 
“find”? Granting that he drew from Holinshed 
or whence you please, where did he find Lear's 
madness, or the pudder of the elements, or the 
inspired babblings of the Fool? Of whatsoever 
makes his tragedies sublime and heaven-high above 
all other human compositions——of that we find 
never a trace.’” Correce SHakespeare. By Wil- 
liam John Tucker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1932. 


“To the lay reader it sounds like tremendous 
presumption to claim to have suggested subjects 
to Joseph Conrad; and the chief onus of the at- 
tacks that were made on me in 1925 lay in the 
fact that I had, in my reminiscences, stated that 
I had done so. The experienced writer will know 
how foolish is that view. For you must get sub- 
jects from somewhere, except in tales depending 
purely on invention, and those have seldom any 
literary merit. Most, for instance, of Henry 
James’ subjects were heard of from one lady or 
another at the dinner table. Many of Conrad’s 


came from the memoirs that he so continuously 
read; I myself, as I have said, got the subject 
of the Ney collaboration from a lady in Philadel- 
phia. For that matter, as too I have said, I 
had the story of ‘The Nature of a Crime’ from 
my grandfather, and that of ‘Romance’ was sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Richard Garnett, who recom- 
mended me to look up the trial of Aaron Smith 
published in ‘All the Year Round’ if I wanted a 
real romance about pirates; the details of the 
story of “The Secret Agent’ I heard from one 
of my cousins, who had something to do with 
the actual events; the story of ‘Amy Foster’ was 
told me by Meary Walker on Romney Marsh in 
1894.” Return to Yesterpay. By Ford Madox 
Ford. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1932. 


“But principally E. W. (Scripps) set about 
learning to write. Night school he attended for 
a few months, but he didn’t feel that this was the 
best way to learn, even grammar. The thing he 
worked hardest at was rewriting news items from 
the other papers. He wrote and condensed. He 
wrote imaginary items. Finally he assigned him- 
self to the job, so distasteful to all afternoon 
paper men, of clipping and rewriting the morn- 
ing papers. ... Then E. W. began clipping and 
choosing the follow-up items from the morning 
papers. He would even put the initial of the 
reporter who might cover the follow on the clip- 
ping. These he put on the city editor’s desk. 
In his spare time he went out and acted as 
reporter. He turned in pieces. Also he rewrote 
miscellany. James was strong for miscellany. So 
long as it was interesting it was just as good as 
much news. After a while E. W. found that, 
one way and another, he was writing a good deal 
of what made up the paper.” Lusry Scripps— 
Tue Lire or E. W. Scaiprs. By Gilson Gardner. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1932. 


“Writing was his greatest pleasure. No stripes 
of the day, no small humiliation, could vex him 
very long if, in his own room once more in the 
evening, he could accurately paint the fact in his 
journal. A thin skin like his had its compensa- 
tions: he got his revenge by a sharpened observa- 
tion. For years he had been keeping this journal; 
he had filled a dozen notebooks with little essays 
on history, religion, manners, passages from letters 
that seemed especially happy, lists of ‘poetical 
phrases’ that enlarged his vocabulary, stylistic 
exercises in the manner of Bacon or Burton. He 
loved these old authors in whose books the English 
tongue had its teeth and bones and muscles largest 
and strongest, loved their vigorous phrases and 
peculiar words, their power of condensation, the 
richness of their cadence.” Tue Lire or Emerson. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1932. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Whatever virtue there is in criticism today and 
whatever authority it has have been won by men 
who made mind and body do double duty in order 
that they might be judged worthy by standards 
that did not exist. We must do as they have done. 
Only as we do more than can possibly be expected 
of us, are better informed, more careful, more 
honest, more penetrating, can we dare to hope 
for a day when criticism will be what criticism 
should be.” Tue Dmemmas or a Cartic. Anony- 
mous. The Forum for March. 


“Ford Madox Ford’s distinguished services as 
a discoverer of genius give him an important place 
among editors; while his urbanity and pleasing 
style make his books welcome reading. ‘Return 
to Yesterday’ is in his best manner; it recounts 
his association with the great and offers most 
entertaining side lights on Joseph Conrad, Henry 
James, Stephen Crane, Oscar Wilde, and many 
others. Mr. Ford collaborated with Conrad, took 
down his words, suggested passages and, we are 
certain, made life more bearable for the author 
who always feared poverty and hated the tortuous 
language in which he had chosen to write.” Amono 
tHE New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. Harper’s 
Magazine for March. 


“When I come to examine myself and enter into 
that engaging business of making lists, I discover 
that, without fear or favor, and with my hand on 
my heart, my half-dozen favorite poets are, in the 
order named, Wordsworth, Keats, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, Robert Bridges, and John Clare; and 
when I look at that list I know that, apart from 
their individual genius, it is because of their 
avocation of English scenes and sights and sounds 
that I love them so much... .” Aw Avurnor Berne 


Himsetr. By Hugh Walpole. The Golden Book 
Magazine for March. 


“Katharine Cornell has withdrawn ‘The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street’? from Broadway while it was 
still bringing in over $17,000 a week, and despite 
the fact that she was obliged to pay a heavy 
forfeit to the theatre to be allowed to do so. 
This is an event that will undoubtedly remain in 
the permanent record of this year of the depres- 
sion, 1932, although there will be plenty of good 
folk in the theatre as well as in the counting- 
house who will find it difficult to understand that 
she did it solely because she wished to give audi- 
ences outside of New York the opportunity of 
seeing the performance with its present cast.” 
Tue Wortp anv THE Toeatre—Katharine Cornell, 
Trouper. Theatre Arts Monthly for March. 


“No new book by Sigrid Undset is to be passed 
lightly by, especially by those who read her mag- 
nificent trilogy, ‘Kristin Lavransdatter, and her 
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equally great tetralogy, ‘The Master of Hestviken.’ 
For one does not ignore a genius. And if Mme. 
Undset is not one, she is near it, with her ability 
to create characters that, in manner and thought, 
reflect perfectly a particular age, yet in funda- 
mental human qualities are contemporaneous with 
all times; to grasp the ideology and feelings of a 
particular country so that she can recreate it 
with all its idiosyncrasies and yet give this re- 
creation a universal significance independent of 
race; to compose a specific human drama that 
moves us to sympathy and yet embodies eternal 
truths. These great gifts are all evident in her 
newest book, “The Wild Orchid.’” THe Season’s 
Best Booxs. By Emily Newell Blair. Good 
Housekeeping for March. 


“Such prosperous plays as ‘Mourning Becomes 
Electra, ‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street, ‘The 
Left Bank, ‘The Animal Kingdom, ‘Brief Mo- 
ment,’ and even ‘Cynara,’ and ‘Reunion in Vienna,’ 
are plainly of a mind and wit and literacy uncom- 
mon in the American theatre of yesterday.” Tue 


Tueatre. By George Jean Nathan. Vanity Fair 
for March. 


“ ‘Sailors, Mrs. Howard (founder and head of 
the American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion) told me the other day, ‘need books almost 
as much as food. Ten or twelve days out of port 
they begin to get on one another’s nerves—tire of 
the sight of one another, quarrel, and fight. They'll 
read anything they can lay their hands on: ship- 
ping regulations; instructions on canned food; old 
newspapers; down to obituaries. They’ve got to 
get away from themselves.’” Tue Sun Never Sets 
on Mrs. Howarn’s Lisrary. By Fred Hawkins. 
The American Magazine for March. 


“There was another trip to the country to visit 
Maxim Gorky. The two greatest writers of their 
generation in the world today sat talking together. 
Shaw’s face was wreathed in benevolent smiles. 
Opposite him sat Gorky with a face carved out 
of the hardest granite, powerful and unflinching. 
Gorky began by asking questions about Shaw’s 
exchange of letters with Tolstoy. Shaw in return 
asked about Gorky’s ‘Lower Depths’ and the 
strange half-comic and half-pitiful personality of 
the pilgrim Luca.” SHaw rx Moscow. The Ameri- 
can Mercury for March. 


“Children should early learn the technique of 
digesting news articles accurately and quickly. 
They should never dawdle over a paper. But 
accuracy is by all means the first requisite. And 
parents can stimulate accurate reading and recall 
by indulging in current information tests disguised 
as .”. Smovutp Cuitpren Reap tHE News- 
pavers? The Parent’s Magazine for March. 
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The Writer’s Contest 
for 
Fuvenile Stories or Articles 


The evident interest in recent articles on writing for 
children, which have been published in THE WRITER, 
leads us to test the skill of our readers in writing for boys 
and girls. Six prizes are, therefore, offered for juvenile 
stories or articles. The contest is open to every one. 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


1. Your story may be on any theme: 38. The story or article may be any 
sport, adventure, fairy, animal, length up to 2500 words, and 


achievement, or hobby. Or it for any age up to fifteen years. 
may be a “how-to-do” or “how- 


to-make” article. 4. Send your manuscript to Contest 


Each manuscript must be origi- 
nal (never before published), 
typewritten, and contain the 
author’s full name and address. 
More than one manuscript may 


Editor, 309 College House, Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Contest will close May Ist. and 
prizes will be announced in the 


be submitted by one person. June issue. 


JUDGES 


Marie Peary Stafford, author of ‘““Muskox, Little Tooktoo’s Friend,” 
and other Arctic stories for children; Clayton Holt Ernst, editor of The 
Open Road for Boys; and the publisher of THE WRITER. 


First prize. : ; ; : , . $50.00 
Second prize . ; : ; , ‘ - $25.00 


Third prize . : ; , : , - $10.00 
Three prizes of one year’s subscription to THE WRITER. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return 
envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, §0c. per 1000 
words with carbon copy. Poetry ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street 


OLEAN NEW YORK 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 

TEST NEWS and cipful- 32-page 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 


recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 
Soaeet, “HOW eae Prepare Manu- 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-85, Toledo, Ohio 


SPEC IAL: Six months’ subscri to CON- 
. 
pts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
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(Also CRITICISM, REVISION) 


EXPERIENCED AGENT, CRITIC, AUTHOR 
over 130 published stories, offers real help with 
ALL your problems. He will market available 
MSS.—commission 10%—thoroughly criticize all 
MSS. needing it; revise, without extra charge, if 
merited. (Collaboration considered.) Submit MSS. 
with small handling charge, and one-way postage: 
$1 per MS. up to 3,000 words; 30c per 1,000 if 
longer. This fee REFUNDED if salable! Try 
this for a square deal! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box TW-148 Dante, Virginia 




















MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 
Samples and prices on application. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 


46 Shepard Street 


CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


A professional writer for thirty years; with 
the story instinct, directed by study and prac- 
tice; with initiative, ingenuity, and courage; a 
capable critic and counsellor; offers honest, 
prompt, helpful advice on writing problems. 
Address inquiries to Route 1, Hemet, California. 











LUCY MAXWELL HODGE 


LITERARY ADVISER 
6 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 


Trained in the editorial department of a leading 
publishing house. Experienced aid for inexpe- 
rienced authors from one who is thoroughly in- 
formed concerning the needs of authors and the 
standards of publishers and magazine editors. 














THE WRITER’S 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS 


100 VERSE MARKETS 


An annotated list grouped under General Periodicals, Special Periodicals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, 
and Special Awards; including address, and price of each magazine, kind of verse accepted, and rate of 


‘““SHORT-SHORT STORY’? MARKETS 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, and other information of special value to writers of this popular 


ONE HUNDRED MARKETS FOR ARTICLES 


Includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects; length; rate of payment; whether on acceptance 


payment. 15 cents. 
form. 15 cents. 


or publication. 15 cents. 


MARKETS FOR ADVENTURE FICTION 


Lists magazines of primary interest for men; includes adventure, aviation, mystery and detective, war, and 


Western themes. Length limit, 


rate of payment, etc. 


15 cents. 


Four Pamphlets for 50 Cents 





I enclose...................cents, 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me the following lists checked: 


{] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Verse Markets. 

{] THE WRITER'S List of “Short-Short Story” Markets. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Markets for Articles. 

{] THE WRITER’S List of Markets for Adventure Fiction. 


Name 


Address 











